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UNESCO IN PERSPECTIVE 


It may fairly be said that no intergovernmental organization 
has been more baffling to its creators, to its staff and to the world 
at large than the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


According to its Constitution it has set itself two main tasks: 
first, to combat wars, not by force or by regulation but by con- 
structing the defenses of peace in the minds of men; second, to 
promote the “wide diffusion of culture and the education of 
humanity for justice and liberty and peace” as “indispensable to 
the dignity of man.” The translation of these high goals into 
practical operating programs for an intergovernmental organiza- 
tion is no slight task. UNESCO’s problems have been made even 
more difficult by the fact that it has been a storm center of dispute 
almost from the moment it began work. The emotional overtones 
to this debate have tended to exaggerate sometimes its failures and 
sometimes its successes. Now that UNESCO has passed its seventh 
birthday, it should be possible to make a detached appraisal based 
on the experience to date. As a contribution to such an appraisal, 
the Endowment has devoted this issue of International Con- 
ciliation to a discussion of UNESCO’s establishment, objectives 
and activities. 


BRENDA M. H. TRIPP, the author of the present article, has 
brought to her task the objectivity of the scientist. Miss Tripp, who 
is currently Secretary of the British Council, spent two years in 
the Natural Sciences Department of UNESCO working on a special 
project concerning international collaboration in scientific research. 
Previously she had served as Deputy Representative of the British 
Council in France and Attaché in the Press Department of the 
British Embassy in Moscow. 

ANNE WINSLOW 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Introduction 


N OT SO VERY LONG AGO SCHOLARS AND ARTISTS MOVED 





more or less freely across national frontiers. Passports 
and visas were not necessary; the main barrier to international 
travel was the limitation of the traveler’s purse. Great teachers 
founded their schools of philosophy, art or science and, like 
powerful magnets, drew their followers from the different corners 
of the earth. This process of cultural exchange was “unsystematic, 
often unconscious of itself, casual, slow-moving, individ- 
ualistic.”” * Its effects were limited to a relatively small elite 
and left untouched, for the most part, the great mass of the 
population. 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century a new element 
entered the picture. Governments began to take an active inter- 
est in cultural activities as an important instrument of foreign 
policy. This led both to a tendency to “organize and system- 
atize” * and to the erection of barriers of various kinds. 


Paralleling the growth of governmental concern was 
another development of capital importance. This was the lateral 
spread of inter-cultural interest and activity. Popular unofficial 
organizations began to mushroom and, with the rising economic 
and educational standards, travel ceased to be the prerogative 
of the few. Today it sometimes seems as if the whole restless 
world is on the move. There is a constant coming and going 
and a greatly increased exchange and interchange between the 
peoples of different countries. Not only human beings but works 
of art have taken to traveling. Treasures, formerly unlocked 


Conciliation, No. 462 (June 1950), p. 304. 
2 Ibid. 
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only for the eyes of the connoisseur or displayed in the national 
museums and unknown except to the specialist who had sought 
them out, now tour the capitals of the world and are viewed 


by thousands. 


Between the concept of an organization of intellectuals 
typified by the League of Nations International Committee for 
Intellectual Co-operation and an organization concerned with 
the “peoples of the world” such as UNESCO lies the vital 
period between the two world wars with all that it brought 
in improvements in the means of mass communications and 
with all that it taught concerning the power of these develop- 
ments in moulding the minds of people. The masses today are 
becoming politically conscious, and their opinions count in a 
way in which they have never counted before. They are aware 
of what their governments are doing and have a say in the 
forming of internal and external policy which was not the case 
a hundred years ago. 


Culture as an Instrument of Policy 


That culture should become an important instrument of © 


government policy is not without its dangers, as has been dem- 
onstrated only too clearly by the action of totalitarian powers 
between the two world wars, but that governments should 
sponsor cultural activities in order to further diplomatic objec- 
tives is now a recognized aspect of a nation’s foreign policy. 


Let us pause for a moment to examine the aims lying 
behind these national programs. The advantages to a nation 
of having its language known in other countries needs no 
stressing; the granting of scholarships to foreigners, especially 
in the scientific and technical disciplines, may be expected 


to bring rewards in the purchase of equipment and books; ° 


exhibitions of art, and presentations of music and drama have 
a prestige value; and it is often assumed that a political or 
economic treaty has more chance of success if signed against 
a background of “mutual understanding,’ which it is the 
purpose of the cultural activities to promote. In the case of the 
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political groups, joined together for purposes of defense, it is 
believed that the bond will be stronger the more it can be shown 
that the units of the groups are welded together by a common 
heritage of civilization.® In the case of totalitarian or imperialistic 
expansion, the projection of the relevant ideology abroad is of 
first importance. 


The aims then may be roughly classified as follows: (1) to 
promote trade and commerce; (2) to further national prestige; 
(3) to strengthen the bonds of defense, or (4) to further a 
political ideology. If in some cases the actual aim appears to be 
lacking, one should not forget that it is the fashion today for 
governments to concern themselves with cultural relations, and 
following the fashion may sometimes constitute an aim in itself. 


Of such cultural programs before 1939, it will suffice to 
recall: the cultural activities of the French government, well 
back in the nineteenth century, which were based primarily on 
intellectual expansion in the Near and Far East; the develop- 
ment of cultural relations with foreign countries by the Germans, 
based on education of the German communities abroad; the 
deviation of the Axis into political propaganda and the creation 
of the British Council in Great Britain largely designed to 
counteract the latter; the racialistic approach of the Japanese, 
with the purpose of establishing their domination in Asia; Soviet 
activity through the All-Union Society for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, organized even then as a “fight for 
peace;” and lastly the activities of various Latin American 
states which have found expression, for example, in Chilean 
emphasis on education and the interchange of students and 
teachers, and the Argentine emphasis on the spread of pub- 
lications. 

In contrast to France, the United States government was 
slow to enter the field of overseas cultural relations, though 
the work of private United States foundations in the Middle 
East and China is well known. It was not, however, until 1938 


8See, for example, the Preamble to the Treaty of Brussels, in Royal 


Institute of International Affairs, Documents on International Affairs, 
1947-1948 (London, Oxford University Press, 1952), pp. 225-229. 
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that a real attempt was made by the government to extend 
United States cultural influence abroad, and even then it was 
confined at first mainly to other American states. 


Bilateral Cultural Arrangements 


All these national programs involved action by one govern- 
ment on the territory of another. To some extent this was purely 
unilateral and to some extent reciprocal or bilateral. Where the 
action was reciprocal, the range of activities allowed was often 
drawn up in the form of a convention between the two govern- 
ments concerned. Before the last war, a number of these con- 
ventions were in existence, some of a general nature, many of 
a restricted kind providing only for certain aspects of cultural 
exchange. Since the war, conventions of a general kind have 
multiplied considerably, and today the cultural convention is 
coming to be regarded as a normal agreement between two 
friendly powers where the two peoples have reasonably large 
common interests. 


According to a report in 1950 by the Director General of 
UNESCO on the cultural agreements, conventions and cultural 
clauses then in force, there were two “World Agreements,” six 
“Regional Agreements,” and seventy-one “Bilateral Agreements” 
of a more or less general nature.* In addition, there were 124 
“Special Agreements” dealing with such subjects as education 
and textbooks, equivalence of degrees, exchange of persons, 
materials and publications. The fact that all but 60 of these 
203 agreements have been concluded since 1940 is an indica- 
tion of the development of this type of intergovernmental 
cooperation. 

Now, speaking very generally, the activities provided for 
under these arrangements usually fall into the following 
categories: 


1. Academic 


(a) The encouragement by each party of higher studies in | 


the language and culture of the other. 
4 UNESCO Doc. 5C/OXR/17 and Annex 1, 22 May 1950. 
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end | (b) The exchange of teachers and students. 
was | (c) The provision of post-graduate awards for study in the 
other country. 
(d) The equivalence of degrees and examinations. 


ents (e) The encouragement of vacation courses and summer 

m- schools. 

rely 9. Professional and Occupational 

Re: (a) The maintenance of close relations between learned 

Wes and professional bodies and the exchange of visits for 

ail the purpose of developing professional and occupational 

aa contacts, including the granting of scholarships for 

ural ee —e —_- 

sal (b) The facilitating of research and accessibility to antiq- 

uities and archives. 

n is 

two | 3. General 

arge (a) The setting up of permanent mixed commissions to 

implement the terms of conventions. 

of (b) The encouragement of individual and group visits, 

ural youth camps, etc. 

” six (c) The maintenance by each party of institutes, etc., in 

nts” the country of the other. 

124 (d) The dissemination in each country of a knowledge of 

tion the other’s culture by means of books, periodicals, lec- 

ons, tures, concerts, dramatic performances, fine art exhi- 

hese bitions, films, radio, gramophone records, etc. 

~_ It will be appreciated that these reciprocal activities are 
of the kind which can be carried out most successfully between 

| countries at a similar stage of educational and cultural devel- 

| for opment. 

wing 


Multilateral Cultural Arrangements 


In addition to these reciprocal bilateral cultural conven- 

es in | tions it now seems to be recognized that where there is a 
political grouping of states, formal or informal, there is likely 

to be a cultural aspect of the group activities. This may be 
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illustrated by reference to Article 3 of the Treaty of Brussels 
which provides “that the contracting parties will make every 
effort in common to lead their peoples towards a better under- 
standing of the principles which form the basis of their common 
civilisation.” ° It might be noted in passing how these aims 
begin to transcend nationalism, the common basis of the national 
cultures being stressed. Organized cooperation among the Scan- 
dinavian countries, including for these purposes Finland and 
Iceland, exists through the Conference of the Northern Ministers 
of Education and through the Scandinavian Cultural Commis- 
sion. Both the Council of Europe and the Arab League possess 
their cultural committees, and the Cominform has its own 
cultural wing. 


Intergovernmental Cooperation 


While bilateral and regional conventions laid the basis 
for a wider grouping of states, the concept embodied in the 
creation of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization represented far more than a mere 
geographic extension. It involved a recognition of the general 
interdependence of nations and of the contributions to be made 
by the various civilizations of the world. 


There have been several attempts to create an intergovern- 
mental organization in one or another of the various branches of 
cultural activity, but nothing on the scale of UNESCO with 
terms of reference allowing for the extension of activities into 
every branch of intellectual activity and to almost every level 
of human cultural development. 


The role of such an intergovernmental agency needs to 
be clearly defined. What types of activity in the field of intel- 
lectual cooperation and international understanding can best 
be accomplished by an intergovernmental organization with 
its various assets and limitations, and what should be left to 
national or unofficial initiative? Should an intergovernmental 
organization engage in any or all of the following activities: 


5 See footnote 3. 
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clearing-house services; general promotion of international 
cooperation; standard-setting; experimental pilot projects? Does 
the type of activity vary from field to field? Are the emphases 
in UNESCO’s Constitution valid in the world today? 


These are some of the questions which need to be asked. 
The article which follows does not pretend to provide the 
answers. It does attempt to review the major assumptions under- 
lying UNESCO and the principal lines of activity, with some 
indication of the problems which have arisen. 


In the seven years since UNESCO came into being, there 
has been time for some of the excessive enthusiasm manifest 
at its birth to die down. The time of extreme experimentation 
and groping is over, and the program which, fortunately, can 
never be rigid is at least being consolidated. If there have been 
failures, there have also been successes, and even triumphs are 
not unknown. All of these need to be appraised so that the les- 
sons of the past may have an impact on the future. 
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Precursors of UNESCO 


HE CONCEPT OF AN INTERNATIONAL AGENCY CONCERNED 

with education is one that has been in the minds of men 
for a long time. One of the earliest concrete proposals was 
made by a young Frenchman early in the nineteenth century. 
Marc-Antoine Jullien, revolutionary soldier, assistant secretary 
of a government commission charged with trying to set up a 
special department of education, journalist and man of letters, 
proposed in 1817 the creation of a “Special Commission on 
Education.” This Commission, he said, should be organized 
“under the auspices or with the protection of one or several 
sovereign princes” to prepare a report “on the methods of train- 
ing and teaching used in the different European States” and to 
suggest improvements that “might be transplanted from one 
country to another, with such modifications and changes as 
circumstance and locality might demand.” ® 


About 75 years later, a Dutchman, Herman Molkenboer 
proposed the foundation of a “Permanent and International 
Council of Education.” This concept was inspired by a feeling 
that the issue of peace or war rested squarely with the educators. 
Europe had been rent with revolutions and wars. Molkenboer 
thought that educators had no right to “sit back with folded 
arms, waiting for the approaching catastrophe to overtake the 
world. Have they not ready to hand the most powerful of 
weapons for doing away with war? . . . on the day that shall 
see international unity established in the field of education . .. 
the hour of peaceful agreement among nations will strike 


at last.” 7 


6 Dr. P. Rossello, Forerunners of the International Bureau of Education 
(London, Evans Brothers Ltd., 1944), p. 16. 
7 Ibid., p. 20. 
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During the next quarter of a century, similar proposals 
were advanced by individuals in various countries, but the 
one that came nearest to success was one for which the Nether- 
lands government assumed the sponsorship in 1913. In January 
1913, the Netherlands government invited eighteen govern- 
ments to attend an international conference on education at 
The Hague. Only two replied. The Netherlands government 
reissued invitations for a conference to be held in September 
1914 and received sixteen acceptances, but war broke out and 
the conference never materialized. 


The idea leading up to this conference originated in the 
mind of a woman from Boston, Massachusetts, Fannie Fern 
Andrews. Dr. Andrews was convinced that the prejudiced inter- 
pretation of history in the average school textbook was a cause 
of future misunderstanding between different peoples and that 
a step toward peace would be a thorough revision of the teach- 
ing of history.® 

Draft statutes for an “International Education Organi- 
zation” were enclosed with the invitation of the Netherlands 
government. These assigned seven tasks to the Organization 


(i) to publish a periodical; (ii) to create a library on education; 
(ili) to foster the study of laws on education and of educational 
conditions in the several countries, and to supply data on present- 
day legislation; (iv) to collect data and issue publications on 
general educational problems; (v) to organise international con- 
ferences on topics that have been studied; (vi) to serve as an 
intermediary in international relations between professors and 
students; (vii) to promote intercourse between associations inter- 
ested in education.® 


Cooperation Under the League 


The idea of international collaboration in the field of intel- 
lectual relations was thus already in the air before the 1914-1918 
war. However, when the governments met to found the League 
of Nations it became apparent that this concept had not yet 
taken root and was, in fact, generally regarded as a suspicious 


8For further details see [bid., pp. 35-41. 


9 Ibid., p. 41. 
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innovation.’® Despite the efforts of the Belgian government, 
the Covenant of the League contained no mention of cultural 
cooperation. It was not until 1921 that the patient persistence 
of the Belgian and French governments began to bear fruit. In 
a report to the League Council on 2 September, M. Leon 
Bourgeois, the representative of France, proposed that the 
Council adopt a recommendation of the Secretary-General that 
a Committee be appointed “to examine international questions 
regarding intellectual co-operation and education.” M. Bourgeois 
declared that the League had 


no task more urgent than that of examining these great factors of 
international opinion — the systems and methods of education 
and scientific and philosophical research. It would be unthinkable 
that the League should endeavour to improve the means of 
exchange of material products without also endeavouring to 
facilitate the international exchange of ideas. No association of 
nations can hope to exist without the spirit of reciprocal intellectual 
activity between its members.4 


This recommendation, which was approved by the League, 
was intended to serve three main purposes: to promote the 
material condition of intellectual workers; to establish and 
facilitate international contacts and relations between these 
workers; and to strengthen the League’s efforts toward peace 
and international cooperation.”” It is curious to note that, while 
the Netherlands proposal was concerned with education, the 
new International Committee embraced almost everything but 
education.”* This was no accident. Nationalism was strong in 
the post-war world and there was a jealous insistence by most 


10 See Malcolm W. Davis, “The League of Minds,” in Harriet E. Davis 
(Ed.), Pioneers in World Order (New York, Columbia University Press, 
1944), p. 241. 

11 League of Nations, Minutes of the Council, 14th Session, 1921, Annex 
241, p. 2. 

12 F, P. Walters, A History of the League of Nations (London, Oxford 
University Press, 1952), Vol. I, pp. 190-91. 

18 The exclusion of education from the Committee’s activities accelerated 
the formation of an International Bureau of Education, which was founded 
in 1925 as a non-governmental institution. Four years later this Bureau 
became an intergovernmental organization dealing with research and infor- 
mation on educational matters. 
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nations on absolute sovereignty in the education of their own 
citizens. There was a tendency to be apprehensive over the 
introduction of international ideas into national systems of 
education and a reluctance to abandon the concept of “my 
country right or wrong,” an attitude often deemed to be a valu- 
able source of support to a government engaged in competition 
with a rival nation. 


The International Committee for Intellectual Co-operation 
was a consultative body to the League Council, with no other 
powers than those deriving from resolutions adopted by the 
Council and without any permanent secretariat which could, 
when the Committee was not in session, assure the continuity 
of its functions. This rendered the work of the Committee 
extremely difficult. The offer of the French government, which 
was accepted by the League, to create an International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation under the direction of the Com- 
mittee made it possible to remedy this defect. The Institute 
began to function in Paris in January 1926 and, together with 
a section of the League Secretariat in Geneva, constituted the 
executive agency. However, it never received the financial and 
moral support it deserved, despite the distinguished intellectuals 
who gathered round it. 


The first program submitted to the Assembly of the League 
was both modest and practical with emphasis on work of a 
technical nature. It included 


an inquiry into the desperate conditions of intellectual workers in 
Central and Eastern Europe; studies on bibliography and the inter- 
national exchange of scientific publications; co-operation in 
scientific research and the constitution of an international fund 
for this purpose; the regulation of archaeological exploration; the 
promotion of co-operation between universities by exchange of 
professors and of students, by setting up a centre of university 
information and in various other ways; protection of copyright 
and of scientific proprietary rights." 


It soon became evident that a network of institutions was 
needed to handle the vast and different problems which arose, 


14 Walters, op. cit., pp. 191-92. 
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and the Committee, adopting the principle of decentralization, 
endeavored to stimulate the creation in as many countries as 
possible of national committees of intellectual cooperation, com- 
posed like the parent body of representatives of the various 
branches of knowledge. 


The organization was an autonomous body which reported 
to the Council and to the Assembly of the League, but its 
members were appointed in a personal capacity. The national 
committees served as intermediaries between the League and 
the national intellectual centers and were able to make direct 
proposals to the International Committee. They thus constituted 
a kind of permanent assembly in the forty-odd member states. 
General meetings were held at Geneva in 1928 and in Paris 
in 1937 to evaluate the achievements of the organization and 
to introduce new ideas and proposals. 


Despite the initial reluctance of governments, the organi- 
zation gradually entered the field of education: “one group 
undertook the reform of historical text-books, which in most 
European countries were concerned less with historical truth 
than with convincing the young generation of the virtues of 
its own nation and the villainy of its neighbours.” *° This work, 
which culminated in the “Declaration of Geneva concerning 
the Teaching of History” in October 1937, was abruptly 
terminated upon the outbreak of war. 


Despite a considerable amount of useful work which 
included the sponsoring of conferences and meetings dealing 
with the protection of works of art and historical monuments, 
collaboration among museums, international cooperation among 
scientists, and the organization of a number of diplomatic con- 
ferences to establish cultural conventions and agreements per- 
taining to education, the cinema and radio, the organization 
was not as effectual as it might have been. In addition to lack 
of sufficient funds, its structure was unwieldy; it had no power 
to implement its decisions; the national committees were dif- 
ficult to organize; the whole organization was divorced from the 


15 Ibid., p. 192. 
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masses so that there was no solid body of public opinion behind 
it. It did, however, preserve the idea of intellectual freedom. 


Wartime Planning 


A second world war had been fought before governments 
united again in an attempt to create an intergovernmental 
organization to promote the cause of peace through intellectual 
and cultural cooperation, the International Institute for Intel- 
lectual Co-operation having died with its parent, the League 
of Nations. 


We turn now to the war years and to the meetings in Lon- 
don of the exiled Ministers of Education of the occupied coun- 
tries. These Ministers started to meet together at the Confer- 
ence of Allied Ministers of Education in 1942 with the primary 
object of considering the educational problems directly due 
to the devastation and havoc caused by the war. They faced 
the problem that in many countries the whole educational 
system would have to be rebuilt, that in others there would 
be a lack of textbooks and scientific educational equipment, 
and that in still others there would be a shortage of teachers 
and schools which would make even more difficult the task of 
re-educating the many children whose minds had been per- 
verted by Nazi and Fascist teaching. Various commissions were 
established to assess needs and to secure supplies, and a good 
deal of spade work was undertaken while waiting for the ces- 
sation of hostilities. It soon became clear, however, that the 
problems were so vast and complicated that they could not be 
dealt with adequately by a temporary and informal conference 
of this kind. By March 1944 the government of the United 
States had put forward a proposal for a United Nations organi- 
zation for educational and cultural reconstruction which would 
undertake cooperatively the whole important task of the 
restoration of the educational and cultural heritage of war- 
torn countries. 


As the discussions continued, a more ambitious project 
began to emerge. The legacy of the Nazis was not only physical 
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destruction; it was also a generation of warped minds—warped 
systematically and with frightening efficiency. If this were not 
to recur, a continuing long-range program would be needed to 
open windows in the minds of men to the cultural heritage of 
other nations and to promote respect for the individual. This 
in turn required something more than an organization con- 
cerned primarily with cultural matters. Education could not 
be separated from the culture which it was designed to transmit. 
These were among the considerations which led the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education to adopt on 12 July 1945 a 
resolution requesting the British government to invite members 
of the United Nations to a conference in London to consider 
the creation of a permanent educational and cultural organ- 
ization. 


The conference was duly held in November 1945 and was 
attended by representatives of 44 nations, including all the great 
powers with the sole exception of the Soviet Union. Here again 
concern over the implications of the Nazi regime ran like a 
thread throughout the conference. The Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Clement Attlee, said that one of the evils 
against which the United Nations had fought was the “totali- 
tarian practice of drawing a curtain around the minds of the 
people to prevent them knowing what others thought . . . the 
deliberate indoctrination of the minds of the people with a set 
of rigid narrow ideas in order to prevent them from using their 
reasoning faculties and from having any criterion on which to 
form judgment.” *° 


During the course of the conference one significant field 
was added to the new organization’s mandate. It was decided 
that it should be concerned not only with educational and 
cultural activities but also with scientific activities. Thus the 
name which finally emerged from the conference was the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


16 Conference for the Establishment of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, Doc. ECO/CONF./29 (London, Pre- 
paratory Commission, UNESCO, June 1946), p. 22. 
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The new Organization drew heavily upon the experience 
gained under the League of Nations. To a certain extent, the 
structure of UNESCO was patterned after that of the Com- 
mittee, particularly in the use of national commissions, and the 
basic purposes of the two organizations were similar. The 
salient difference, however, lies in the realm of primary focus, 
for whereas the Committee directed its major energies toward 
technical subjects of concern to intellectuals, UNESCO has 
been primarily concerned with the “free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge” between peoples, with a strong emphasis on 
education. In fact, as one delegate said, ““We are not merely 
concerned with education, but education is to be our principal 
field of activity.” ** In particular, UNESCO’s activities have 
been conditioned by the progress which has been made in 
psychology and the understanding of the human mind as well 
as by the development of communications, with ali their impli- 
cations for changing the attitudes of men. 


11 Ibid., p. 24. 
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The Minds of Men 


\ UCH OF THE WORK OF UNESCO Is BASED ON THE 
underlying premise that “since wars begin in the 


minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed . . . ” *® This “minds of men theory” 
as Professor Dunn calls it, is 


primarily a theory of communication and learning. It asserts that, 
if only the right things are communicated by some people to some 
other people, a change can be effected in the attitudes of nations 
toward each other that will make a durable peace possible. This 
is a technical proposition which rests upon our knowledge of the 
processes of using ideas or symbols to modify the behavior of 
men.?® 


The translation of this premise into action immediately 
poses two types of problems: those inherent in the process of 
communication, and those pertaining to the nature of the world 
today — a world divided by an iron curtain into two camps 
with conflicting ideologies. 


We will now examine this premise which sounds so beauti- 
fully simple, but which is fraught with the greatest difficulty 
when its idealism is translated to the political plane. 


The Impulse to War 


First, there is clearly the question of what “the right things” 
are. If there is a false conception of these then the whole process 
of communication can be merely sterile or even harmful. Second, 
exactly whose minds are meant by the above statement—the 


18 Preamble, UNESCO Constitution. 


19 Frederick S. Dunn, War and the Minds of Men (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950), p. 10. 
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minds of children, of statesmen, of generals, of the masses, of 
intellectuals or of armament manufacturers? Despite these two 
very open-ended questions, the “minds of .men theory” has 
nevertheless caught the imagination of a number of people in 
many different countries. Professor Dunn attributes this to the 
following causes: (1) the loss of confidence in existing notions 
about how to avoid war; (2) the realization that the masses 
of men are now exerting a great and apparently expanding 
influence on the making of policy decisions in international 
affairs; (3) the growing belief that we are, at last, coming 
into possession of knowledge and techniques which will enable 
us to influence men’s behavior in desired directions and so 
exercise greater control over international events. 


There are numerous alleged causes of war, none of which 
is decisive in itself. The Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War*’ in 1925 listed eight psychological, six economic, seven 
political and eight social main contributory causes of war, with 
numerous secondary causes. This is not the place to enter into 
a discussion of the causes of war but it is no doubt true that an 
analysis of the impulse to war would reveal that among the 
numerous variable factors there is one always present, the 
psychological factor. ‘That wars begin in the conscious minds of 
men is, however, open to question. Many psychologists would 
tell us that war is an unconscious manifestation of the human 
mind, that its roots lie in the innate violence in man. Just as 


\ in the individual it is the unconscious elements not yet integrated 


into consciousness which rise up and overpower a man, causing 
him to commit acts of violence of which he would be incapable 
in his more conscious state, so it is with groups of individuals 
and nations. The overcoming of the innate violence in man, a 


_ problem implicit in all the great religions of the world, depends 


on the development of self-mastery and concerns the spiritual 
progress of the individual soul. This is obviously not the con- 
cern of an intergovernmental organization. On the other hand, 
there are certain mental attitudes to war, certain prejudices 


20See Norman Hill, International Relations (New York, Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1950). 
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which some nations hold about others, certain attitudes formed 

by environment and faulty education which produce a fertile 
soil for nationalistic propaganda inciting to war and which, | | 
theoretically, can be changed by a re-orientation of education. "4 
Whose minds are to be re-oriented and how far it is within } , 
the power of an international intergovernmental organization 
to effect this re-orientation of education are questions which  t 
will be examined in a later chapter. } 


ignorance as a Factor 


Another and related proposition contained in the preamble | 
to the UNESCO Constitution also warrants examination, 
namely the declaration “that ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a common cause, throughout the history of * 
mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust between the peoples of in 
the world through which their differences have all too often 
broken into war.” 


This is perhaps a doubtful statement which might break 
down before the evidence of history. Are the nations which go 


to war most frequently really those which are ignorant of each e 














other’s ways? We have only to consider the history of Europe th 
during the past century to see how many times two countries wi 
which have the highest of educational standards and which are the 
familiar with each other’s cultures—Germany and France—| 1¢ 
have been thrown into tragic conflict. A knowledge of each| 
other’s ways has not prevented civil wars between peoples of the 
the same background and level of education, nor on the other | ** 
hand has ignorance of each other’s ways necessarily resulted in| " : 

or 


tension or conflict between peoples isolated from each other's ; 
sphere of influence. One can imagine that the peoples of| Fro 
Lapland could live quite happily in blissful ignorance of the} jg g 
way of life of the South Sea Islanders. Knowledge does not} the 
necessarily lead to understanding, nor does ignorance necessarily| Nei 
lead to mistrust. - 


Education and the mutual diffusion of culture and scientt} 0 ¢4, 
among the various nations of the world do not, therefore, by; 22 


$40 





med | themselves result in a more unified and peaceful world. As 
rtile Julian Huxley, the first Director General has pointed out, 
lich, | however, 

tion, 


_,:. | literacy does not necessarily promote intelligent or peaceful atti- 
thin tudes; yet it is clear that literacy is a pre-condition for intelligent 
ition — world citizenship. Similarly, the fact that the Germans were among 
hich the most highly educated of nations did not prevent the rise of 
Nazism or its deliberate brutalities; nevertheless, a highly organized 
educational system is a pre-requisite for the transmission of science 
and culture. Even fuller knowledge and understanding of another 


ner , nation or culture may not promote peaceable feelings towards it: 
nble yet mutual understanding is a pre-requisite for closer and more 
durable peaceful co-operation.”* 

tion, 

a The focus of this approach, therefore, is to promote the basic 
yo 


, conditions requisite for future peace rather than to alleviate 





a immediate political tensions. 
often 

A Divided World 
reak | 7 ; . 
h go UN ESCO was conceived of and created in the days when 
each | it was possit'. to hope that peace could be “founded . . . upon 
rope | the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” ** In fact the 
tries | Whole “minds of men theory” presupposes that the minds of 
, are| the peoples all over the world are free to accept ideas and that 
ce—|{ ideas are free to travel across national boundaries. In a report 
each | ‘0 the first UNESCO General Conference in 1946, Mr. Huxley, 
es of | then Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commission, 
other | Stressed the theme of universality and the necessity for UNESCO 
ed in| ‘© Maintain impartiality and abstain from partisan positions in 
her's; Order to preserve its uscfulness as a world forum; 


es OF! From acceptance of certain principles or philosophies, UNESCO 
f the) is obviously debarred. Thus it cannot base its outlook on one of 
s not} the competing religions of the world as against the others. .. . 
carl | Neither can it espouse one of the politico-economic doctrines 


tT ee starcars, . 
| 21UNESCO General Conference, Third Session, Report of the Director- 


. General on the Activities of the Organization in 1948 (Doc. 3C/3, 28 
lence} October 1948), Part I, pp. 27-28. 


e, by 22 Preamble, UNESCO Constitution. 
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competing in the world today to the exclusion of the others — 
the present versions of capitalistic free enterprise, Marxian com- 
munism, semi-socialist planning, and so on. It cannot do so, partly 
because it is contrary to its charter and essence to be sectarian, 
partly for the very practical reason that any such attempt would 
immediately incur the active hostility of large and influential 
groups, and the non-cooperation or even withdrawal of a number 
of nations from membership.** 


The emphasis on non-sectarianism was at least in part a reflec- 
tion of the uneasiness caused by the unwillingness of the Soviet 
Union to participate in the new Organization. Mr. Huxley 
declared that it would “clearly be impossible to establish 
Unesco as a truly global agency if one of the most powerful 
and most culturally advanced states, controlling about one- 
sixth of the world’s land surface and one-twelfth of the world’s 
human population” was not a member. He added that “the 
participation of Russia in Unesco would be of mutual benefit 
in facilitating the reconciliation of the conflicting ideologies 
which now threaten to divide the world.” ** 


Any hope of such a reconciliation did not long endure. 
The USSR did not join the Organization; the Eastern European 
states withdrew from membership; the descent of the iron cur- 
tain prevented the free flow of ideas; and communication 
between the two worlds grew steadily more difficult. The cul- 
mination came in 1950 when, with the onset of the Korean 
War, UNESCO frankly accepted, at least for the time being, the 
idea of a divided world and espoused the United Nations 
position. This policy became evident when the Executive Board 
decided “that within the framework of its competence, Unesco 
will give all possible aid and assistance to the action under- 
taken by the United Nations in Korea.” * 


23 UNESCO Doc. UNESCO/C/6, 30 September 1946, p. 2. 

24 UNESCO General Conference, First Session, Second Plenary Meeting, 
20 November 1946, p. 19. 

25 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the 
Organization from April 1950 to March 1951 (Doc. 6C/3, May 1951), 
pp. 127-28. 
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War and Tensions 


Despite the modifications imposed by conditions in the 
world today, UNESCO has not abandoned its concern with 
the issue of war and peace. At the Second General Conference 
the delegates passed a solemn appeal against the idea that 
war is inevitable, and adjured particularly educationalists, 
scientists, artists, writers and journalists throughout the world to 


denounce the pernicious idea that war is inevitable; to act as 
the mouthpiece of the conscience of the nations, refusing collective 
suicide; to combat, by every means in their power, surrender to 
fear and every form of thought or action which may threaten a just 
and lasting peace.® 


Motivated by this philosophy UNESCO has devoted a 
substantial amount of its energies and resources to a study of 
the tensions conducive to war. This was one of the first projects 
initiated by the new Organization in 1947. UNESCO has 
entered this complex field by a number of different avenues. 
It has sought to do the following: to determine “the distinctive 
character of the various national cultures and ideals;” to ascer- 
tain “the conceptions which the people of one nation entertain 
of its own and of other nations;” ** to enquire into “modern 
techniques, in education, political science, philosophy and 
psychology, for changing mental attitudes and for determining 
the processes and forces involved where human minds are 
in conflict; and to survey those “influences which, throughout 
life, predispose towards international understanding on the one 
hand and towards aggressive nationalism on the other.” ** 


Efforts have also been made to come to grips with some 
of the major tension areas of the present world scene. This has 
included “‘an enquiry into the fundamental concepts of liberty, 


democracy, law and legality, and the influences on current 


26 UNESCO, Record of the General Conference, Second Session, Vol. II, 
Resolutions (Paris, 1948), p. 63. 
27 UNESCO, The Program of Unesco in 1948 (Doc. 2C/3, 20 September 


1947), p. 20. 
28 UNESCO General Conference, Third Session, Report of the Director- 
General . . . in 1948, op. cit., Part II, p. 50. 
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ideological controversies of different views of such concepts 
and the actual or apparent conflicts which result therefrom.” * 
The 1952 program includes an authorization for the Director 
General 


at the request of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and with the approval of the Executive Board, to assist, 
by means of studies, enquiries or advice of experts in social sciences, 
the action of the United Nations, either to maintain peace in 
areas where conflicts are liable to arise, or, after the cessation 
of hostilities, to restore the normal life of national communities 
in areas subject to such conflicts.*° 


In order to be prepared for action, the secretariat has estab- 
lished a tentative work plan and a background working docu- 
ment on possible action. 


Two other important foci of attack have been the study 
of racial problems and oriental-occidental frictions. One of the 
most interesting by-products of this field of enquiry was a 
request by the Indian government for an expert consultant to 
study social tensions in India. Dr. Gardner Murphy from the 
United States was selected for this task and as a result of his 
activities a number of teams were set up to carry on different 
phases of the problem, involving a cost to the Indian govern- 
ment of about a million rupees (over $200,000). 


The racial problem which has actually been with us since 
the dawn of history has been growing in importance since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century until at the present time 
it is one of the most burning problems besetting international 
relations. In the words of Dr. Alfred Metraux, the world 
renowned ethnographer, 


Racism is one of the most disturbing phenomena of the great 
revolution of the modern world. . . . There exists in the structure 
of Western civilisation a fatal contradiction. On the one hand, 
it wishes and insists that certain cultural values, to which it 
attributes the highest virtues, be assimilated by other people. But, 


29 Ibid., p. 51. 
30 UNESCO, Records of the General Conference, Sixth Session, Resolutions 
(Paris, 1951), pp. 25-24. 
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conversely, it will not admit that two-thirds of humanity is capable 
of attaining this standard which it has set up. Ironically, the worst 
sufferers from racial dogma are usually the people whose intellect 
most forcibly demonstrates its falseness.** 


The period between the wars brought home to many not 
only an acute realization of race prejudice as a phenomenon 
in their midst but also the realization of the distortion of 
scientific facts in the service of a doctrine of race hatred. In 
order to show up these errors of fact and reasoning, UNESCO 
has instituted a program designed to combat racial prejudice 
by broad dissemination of the conclusions reached in various 
branches of science “which, if assimilated, adopted and applied, 
would make a difference in the attitude toward, and in the 
treatment of, minority groups everywhere.” ** The fourth ses- 
sion of the UNESCO General Conference adopted three 
resolutions for the 1950 program providing for collection and 
study of scientific material concerning the question of race, for 
wide diffusion of the scientific information collected, and for 
the preparation of an educational campaign based on this 
information. 


As part of the campaign against racial prejudice, a whole 
series of publications have been issued which are designed to 
give an idea of our present knowledge of the various problems 
arising from racial antagonism. These publications discuss the 
theories on which racialism is based, recent theories of genetics 
as applicable to the development of race, and such questions as 
the effect of environment on the development of intelligence 
and character; they show that significant physical differences 
between races do not necessarily imply similar differences of 
mentality and ability. 


Under the 1952 program, an investigation was initiated 
into the positive measures taken by governments and by 
religious, educational or civic authorities to end discrimination, 


81In Michael Leiris, Race and Culture (Paris, Unesco, 1951), p. 6. 


82 Otto Klineberg, “UNESCO and the Cultural Basis for Peace,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (January 
1953), p. 191. 
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thus accelerating the integration into the community of hitherto 
excluded groups. For example, in Mexico the Instituto 
Indigenista is undertaking with UNESCO an historical and 
sociological study of the methods of integrating the Indians 
more fully into Mexican life, while in Brazil, with the agree- 
ment of the Brazilian government, a study is being made of 
the policy adopted toward the Indians scattered in various 
parts of Brazilian territory. 


Another approach to the problem of tensions, and one 
which has acquired added significance because of the iron cur- 
tain, is concerned with the elements which divide the two major 
areas of the free world. Too many people have grown up with 
the firm conviction of the unbridgeable gulf between the 
occident and the orient, not only as regards culture and way 
of life, but also as regards basic philosophy and standards of 
values. To break down this state cf mind, UNESCO organized 
a conference held in December 1951 at New Delhi attended by 
distinguished thinkers, philosophers and educationalists con- 
cerning the cultural and philosophical relations between the 
occident and orient. This conference concluded, inter alia: 


that the differences between East and West have been over- 
emphasized in popular thought; that, while certain of these are 
unchanging, others are products of evolution and could be 
modified by cultural contacts; that such contacts are now possible 
on a scale unknown before, and should be encouraged by every 
means available; and finally, that East and West should co-operate 
to eliminate, by means of education, the uncivilised and fanatical 
minorities whose brutal impulses give rise to world conflicts. 


On the basis of these general conclusions, the Conference recom- 
mended that relations between the two large areas in the world 
be strengthened by: 


literary and artistic contacts . . .; publication of translations of 
the great books of the different cultures; . . . publication of text- 
books devoted to the great religions of the world; association of 
the teaching of science with the teaching of philosophy; develop- 
ment of the imagination and aesthetic sensibilities of children; 
elimination of excessive nationalism in the teaching of history; 
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exchange of information and provision of advice on educational 
questions. ** 


Any evaluation of UNESCO’s work in this whole tensions 
area is extremely difficult. There are few concrete results to 
which one can point, but it is much too early to assert that an 
important contribution isnot being made to the sum of human 
knowledge which may ultimately lead to modifications in 
behavioral patterns. The fruits of such study inevitably cannot 
be gathered for many years. Nevertheless, it is possible to assert 
that this type of enquiry is appropriate for UNESCO and, in 
fact, cannot effectively be carried on except by an international 
organization. 

Problems of Communication 


If UNESCO is to “use education, science and culture to 
create a world climate in which peace will be made more 
probable and war less likely,” ** it must, even though an inter- 
governmental organization, be concerned with the peoples of 
the world, maintain contact with them and have access to 
them. In fact UNESCO was directed by its Constitution to use 
the various mass media to ensure the wholesale dissemination 
of information and culture and exert an influence on the minds 
of the masses. However, there are no international means of 
communication. The pamphlets and handouts, the scripts and 
the talks put out by an international organization reach the 
peoples of the world through national intermediaries, and their 
dissemination depends entirely on the controllers of the mass 
communications in each country. Censorship begins at national 
frontiers, and the international organization may find itself up 
against, if not active censorship, indifference, which has the 
same effect. 


How effectively and for what purposes an international 
organization can use mass media to convey its message needs 


careful analysis. Mass media can be a powerful means of 


88 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the 
Organization from April 1951 to July 1952 (Doc. 7C/3, October 1952), 
pp. 218-19. 

84 Klineberg, op. cit., p. 188. 
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influencing mens’ minds within the boundaries of a certain 
country or within a political grouping of countries with a com- 
mon language. On an international scale, however, their value 
is less clear. There are few messages which can be made appli- 
cable to all countries and, within these countries, to all peoples 
at all levels of education and culture. Publicity experts tell us 
that it is possible to reach all groups everywhere but only after 
careful analysis of the audience composing the group in each 
case and after careful adjustment of the message to suit each 
audience. When the magnitude of such a task is realized, it 
may prove more satisfactory for an international organization 
to concentrate on primary contacts, to communicate the mes- 
sage to small groups who are in a position to communicate it 
further. In fact, the greater part of UNESCO’s activities have 
been based on this approach, but the problem of telling the 
world about these activities and communicating the aims of 
the Organization to the peoples of the world is one which has 
not yet been solved. 

In addition to finding channels of communication through 
which it can reach the peoples of the different countries, 
UNESCO also has the problem of drawing into association with 
it the intellectual leaders upon whom its success or failure will 
ultimately depend. To mobilize the best brains of a country 
for government service is never easy but it is especially difficult 
in the case of educational, scientific and cultural matters. 
Writers, scholars and artists are usually in advance of their 
time, while governments, or at least the holders of the govern- 
mental purse strings, tend to lag behind, and the most out- 
standing creative intellects usually prefer to speak freely as 
individuals and not as government spokesmen. Furthermore, 
few of them are willing to spend the time required for the inter- 
minable discussions which surround action at the intergovern- 
mental level. There is thus a danger that while an organization 
of this kind may be brought into being by the enthusiasm and 
international outlook of the great intellectuals of the day, it 
may soon be abandoned by them — a process which, if con- 
tinued, may result in mediocrity and stultification. 
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Considerations such as these have led to a number of 
proposals for bringing the intellectual leaders into effective 
association without the restraints that operate on government 
officials. It has been suggested that it might be possible for the 
organization to hand over certain aspects of its work to private 
individuals chosen for their outstanding qualifications or that 
it might be advisable to appoint a tribunal of such individuals 
to meet every ten years or so to pronounce on the value and 
direction of the organization’s work. At the UNESCO con- 
stituent conference in 1945 the French government proposed 
that the General Conference should consist of: (a) a maximum 
of three delegates of the government of each member state; 
(b) five delegates of each National Commission of Intellectual 
Co-operation; and (c) a delegate of each intellectual association 
of a world-wide character admitted by the General Conference. 


Although the French suggestion was not followed, the Con- 
stitution of UNESCO provided for the setting up of a national 
commission by each member state which “shall make such 
arrangements as suit its particular conditions for the purpose of 
associating its principal bodies interested in educational, scien- 
tific and cultural matters with the work of the Organization.” *° 
The role of a national commission is thus that of an important 
link between the intellectual organizations of the country and 
the government, as well as between the government and the 
people. It is through the national commission, where they can 
freely speak their minds, that the outstanding men and women 
in each country can make themselves heard and can influence 
their governmental delegations, and it is through the national 
commission that the significance and implications of the organ- 
ization’s work can be relayed to the people. 


The success of an intergovernmental organization depends 
firstly on the quality of the national delegations and only sec- 
ondly on the quality of the permanent members of the secre- 
tariat. It is here that the national commissions, after becoming 
fully representative of the cultural organizations of their own 


85 Article VII. 
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countries, can play a vital role in briefing their government 
delegates. Although the national delegates to the UNESCO 
General Conference are selected “after consultation with the 
National Commission, if established, or with educational, scien- 
tific and cultural bodies,” ** they are, whether writers, artists, 
scientists or educators, nevertheless spokesmen of the various 
governments and not primarily free spokesmen of education, 
art and science. Since national governments can hardly be 
expected to be international philanthropic institutions, their 
policy in support of a certain project must necessarily be guided 
by the expectation of some return. While this is an admirable 
criterion for practical projects dealing with certain aspects of 
education, social welfare, technical assistance and science, it 
is not always successful where cultural projects are concerned 
nor is it always a successful guiding principle for international 
projects which depend on a wider vision than can be reasonably 
expected from official delegates whose primary concern, in 
many cases, is to promote the interests of their national 
governments. 


The active and effective cooperation of the national com- 
missions, therefore, is basic to the success of UNESCO. It is 
often in their failure to fulfill their obligations that one may find 
the cause of many stillborn projects. All too often the work of 
the UNESCO secretariat yields no practical result because it 
has not been followed up by action at the national level which 
is the only place where implementation can be effected. 

Though national commissions are a pivotal aspect of 
UNESCO’s communication network, there is another which 
is also of the greatest importance. This is the relationship with 
individual, international non-governmental organizations. The 
principle of such cooperation has been one of the foundation 
stones of UNESCO’s policy since the beginning. The “obvious 
necessity of co-operation with all existing agencies with similar 
aims” was clearly stated at the First General Conference: 


We could never hope to undertake everything ourselves; duplication 
of effort would be grave, partly because it would give rise to 


36 Article IV. 
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wasteful and dangerous competition, partly because there are not 
enough good people to carry out this difficult and exacting type 
of work, and perhaps most of all because we feel it right in 
principle that people should help themselves, rather than transfer 
all their responsibilities to some remote overgrown organisation. 

| Thus, wherever responsible voluntary agencies exist, capable of 
carrying out the work for which we exist, we shall endeavour to 
assist them to do so.*7 


This assistance has taken a number of forms and in selected 
cases has involved not inconsiderable financial support. This 
may be a subvention to an organization which is deemed to be 
in a position to make a valuable contribution to international 
intellectual collaboration or it may be a grant for the execution 
of a particular UNESCO project. In addition to cooperating 
with existing organizations UNESCO has also stimulated and 
aided in the creation of new bodies. These fall roughly into 
two categories; first, umbrella organizations embracing the 
major bodies in a given field and, second, organizations con- 
cerned with special fields not previously covered. 


The advantages of working closely with non-governmental 
organizations are obvious. Among these are direct access to 
scientists and scholars in different countries, the possibility of 
a two-way flow of information and ideas, and access to technical 
services which UNESCO might have difficulty in securing by 
itself. There are, however, problems. In dealing not with a 
selected individual but with an organization composed of per- 
sons of varying competence there is always the danger of uneven 

| performance. Subventions to somewhat generalized organi- 
| zations may result in the dissipation of UNESCO funds on 
p’ ,ects of merely peripheral interest. A selection among the 
multitude of technical organizations is not an easy task. Never- 
| theless, the experiment is an interesting one which has probably 
| been carried farther by UNESCO than by any other inter- 
governmental body. It deserves careful scrutiny for the lessons 
it may hold for the future of international cooperation. 





87 UNESCO General Conference, First Session, Second Plenary Meeting, 
20 November 1946, p. 21. 
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Education 


VE THE EFFORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL Com- 


mittee of Intellectual Co-operation, insofar as 
they concerned education, were directed toward the encourage- 
ment of reform in the teaching of history, the tasks confront- 
ing UNESCO after the war were much deeper and more far- 
reaching. Not only were the standards of education in nearly 
all countries lowered by concentration on the war effort, but 
the educational systems in Germany and occupied Europe had 
been polluted by Nazi and Fascist doctrines and in many coun- 
tries existing educational systems had been warped or destroyed. 
Furthermore, the tide of nationalism sweeping through colonial 
territories brought with it an insistence on more equal educa- 
tional opportunities. 


Educational Reconstruction 


One of UNESCO’s first tasks was to assist with the educa- 
tional reconstruction of devastated Europe. In his report to the 
First General Conference in 1946, Mr. Huxley stated that 


the needs are almost inconceivably great. . . . In Greece, there 
were until recently no blackboards, no pencils, no exercise books, 
let alone textbooks. In Yugoslavia, the central library now com- 
prises only a few hundred books, and the Germans deliberately 
burned the new University and its contents. In Poland .. . in 
Denmark, in Czechoslovakia, in China, in France, in the Philip- 
pines, in Holland, in Russia, in Belgium, in Norway, we could 
find — alas, without any difficulty! — similar examples. 


And he added, “in many countries Unesco will be judged dur- 
ing the next few years on the basis of its success in tackling 
this problem.” *° 


38 Ibid., p. 28. 
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Accordingly, the General Conference adopted a program 
for reconstruction and rehabilitation, and set up an Emergency 
Fund to finance, from its own budget, limited amounts of 
educational, scientific and cultural equipment and supplies. 
However, the major emphasis of the program was on the 
stimulation and coordination of the work of other agencies 
throughout the world to “ensure a flow of materials, money 
and services to the areas where they are most needed.” *® On 
the initiative of UNESCO a Temporary International Council 
for Educational Reconstruction (TICER) was created to coor- 
dinate activities and planning. TICER, in 1949, consisted of 
some 31 voluntary international organizations with a secretariat 
provided by UNESCO. Within the first three years of its exist- 
ence TICER had furnished materials and services valued at 
over one hundred million dollars. 


Although the need in Europe for this kind of assistance 
no longer exists, a currency exchange problem has remained 
both in Europe and in other parts of the world. In an effort 
to meet this, at least partially, in its sphere of activity, UNESCO 
has developed one of its most successful projects. This is a 
Book Coupon Scheme designed to overcome foreign exchange 
obstacles to the purchase abroad of publications, educational 
films and scientific equipment. This scheme enables “soft cur- 
rency” countries to purchase from UNESCO—in dollars, 
sterling or French francs—internationally valid coupons which 
are resold, against payment in their national currency, to 
institutions or individuals who wish to buy materials in “hard 
currency” countries. 


It had been assumed that once conditions in Europe had ' 


returned to normal, the Organization would be able to devote 
its energies to its long-term objectives. However, violent 
upheavals in other parts of the world continued in the post-war 
world, bringing in their wake devastation and need. By 1950 
UNESCO had come to accept relief activities as one of its 
regular functions. The Director General was authorized “to 


89 UNESCO Doc. 3C/PRG/1.2, 10 September 1948, p. 1. 
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organize investigations in countries suffering from the ravages 
of war or natural calamities . . . with a view to launching cam- 
paigns for specific projects for the provision of direct assist- 


ance)... @ 


In addition to several small, short-term aid programs, 
UNESCO has been involved in two major ones following that 
of the educational reconstruction of Europe — one in con- 
nection with Arab refugees and the other in connection with 
the victims of the Korean War. 


The aftermath of the war in Palestine was a large, home- 
less population, deprived of food, shelter, education and all the 
normal attributes of community life. The United Nations, in 
collaboration with UNESCO and other specialized agencies, 
was forced to step in and provide minimum care. Some 850,000 
Palestinian Arabs, including 200,000 children of school age, 
are now entering on their fifth year as refugees. A special fund 
established by the United Nations gives some assistance. A 
certain proportion of this fund is spent on education under 
UNESCO’s technical direction. Schools have been built and 
maintained, teaching materials purchased, literacy and vocational 
classes held and teacher-training courses organized. By 1952, 
the budget for this educational assistance had risen to $689,000, 
of which UNESCO contributed $88,000. 


In Korea, the reconstruction job which still remains to be 
done is staggering. For three years the peninsula served as a 
battleground. In 1953, the Agent General of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency reported that “more than half 
the school-age population lacks proper accommodation, and 
hundreds of classes throughout the country are held in the 
open-air or in crude shelters. . . . 80 per cent of all instructional 
materials have been destroyed, lost or diverted for other uses 
since the beginning of the conflict.” ** The Agency is spending 
some $6,500,000 repairing 1,000 damaged schools, constructing 


40 UNESCO, Records of the General Conference, Fifth Session, Resolutions 
(Paris, 1950), p. 51. 

41 United Nations General Assembly, Official Records: Seventh Session, 
1953, Supplement No. 19B, p. 4. 
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1,200 semi-permanent schools and 1,300 permanent structures, 
procuring basic equipment, establishing a textbook printing 
plant and carrying on other activities for the rehabilitation of 
education in South Korea. UNESCO has sent an educational 
niission to report on the situation and to make recommendations 
for a long-term plan of educational reconstruction to be started 
as soon as conditions permit. 


Fundamental Education 


Relief and rehabilitation projects such as those discussed 
above are relatively simple of execution. They are concrete, 
easily delimited and they do not arouse national susceptibilities. 
In its broader, long-range projects, however, UNESCO has 
faced many delicate and complex problems. How, for example, 
can an intergovernmental organization with a limited budget 
effectively help to eradicate illiteracy throughout the world? 
What should be the content of a fundamental education project 
if the object is not merely the ultimate acquisition of an ability 
to read but the rapid inculcation of an education designed to 
produce rational and competent citizens? Do the techniques 
vary from place to place and how is the interest and cooperation 
of the governments concerned aroused? 


Now there are various things which an international gov- 
ernmental organization cannot do or rather should not do. It 
cannot impose an educational system on any nation nor can it 
make culture or education identical for all peoples. It cannot 
create equality of educational standards and opportunities for 
individual nations without their willing cooperation and, in fact, 
can impose nothing. What it can do, on the other hand, is to 
set standards of education at various levels and promote better 
international understanding. 


More than half of the peoples of the world are illiterate 
and although educational opportunities are expanding it is by 
no means certain that this expansion is keeping pace with the 
increase in population. For UNESCO to attempt a task of 
such magnitude as that involved in raising the level of education 
throughout the world, even within the limits indicated above, 
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sounds like a fantastically idealistic project but it is the level 
of education which forms the plateau for common understand- 
ing among nations. There have in the past been individual 
governmental campaigns against illiteracy, sometimes for po- 
litical reasons, sometimes for economic reasons — the develop- 
ment of manufactured goods may call for better educated 
workers — sometimes on moral or religious grounds, but when 
UNESCO entered the field it was the first time that an inter- 
governmental organization had concerned itself with the prob- 
lem, and endeavored to attack it in a scientific way. 


UNESCO’s work in fundamental education started with 
a small conference of experts in 1946 who met to determine the 
minimum fundamental education 


to enable man to live a fuller and happier life in adjustment with 
a changing environment, to achieve control of his physical and 
social environment which will help him to realise this aim and to 
promote peace through mutual understanding and a general raising 
of human welfare within a world economy.*? 


Conceived in these terms the attack on illiteracy involves 
a wide variety of types of knowledge. There must be not only 
instruction in the “three R’s” but also in the elements of hygiene, 
nutrition, agriculture, home economics and so forth. This in 
turn requires joint planning and execution by those specialized 
agencies concerned with the particular field involved. 


One of UNESCO ’s first efforts was devoted to an attempt 
to clarify further the specific nature, objectives and content of 
fundamental education. The Second General Conference in- 
structed the Director General “to regard as of primary im- 
portance Unesco’s functions as a clearing-house of information 
on Fundamental Education.” ** This involved, inter alia, surveys 
of the most significant projects being undertaken, collection and 
analysis of new educational materials, and requests of specialists 
and agencies in the field. 


42 See UNESCO, Fundamental Education (New York, MacMillan, 1947). 
43 UNESCO, Records of the General Conference, Second Session, Vol. II, 
Resolutions (Paris, 1948), p. 18. 
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In addition to these clearing-house activities, UNESCO 
has also campaigned energetically for “the progressive realisation 
of the right of everyone to free access to education, as defined 
in the Preamble and Article 26 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” “* Though this is a broad general objective 
it has particular relevance to the problem of fundamental educa- 
tion. One of the instrumentalities being used “to encourage 
Member States to fulfill the obligation of establishing a minimum 
fundamental education for all their people,” *® are National 
Committees for Fundamental and Adult Education which have 
been set up in a number of countries under UNESCO’s stimulus. 


A third facet of UNESCO’s activities in this field are those 
which might be loosely termed operational. These include survey 
and advisory missions, demonstration and pilot projects, fellow- 
ships and fundamental education centers. Many of these 
activities are undertaken as a part of the United Nations 
Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance. 


Because they represent one of the most ambitious of 
UNESCO ’s projects the fundamental education centers warrant 
some further comment. The plan provides for the establishment 
of a world network of these centers to train students 


under conditions resembling, as closely as possible, those under 
which they will be required to apply fundamental education. . 
Closely connected with training is the production of the educational 
materials —- books, films, filmstrips and the like —. . . . These 
materials are produced at the centre in sample form for distribution 
and adaptation to the needs of the various countries of the 
region.*® 


One center has already been established at Patzcuaro, 
Mexico for Latin America, another at Sirs-el-Layan, Egypt 
for the Arab states and plans are underway to extend this 
project to other regions. The centers represent an effort to 
overcome the difficulties often inherent in more traditional 


44 UNESCO Doc. 7C/PRG/39, 10 December 1952. 


45 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . from April 1951 to 
July 1952, op. cit., p. 84. 
46 Ibid., p. 103. 
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approaches. These include the problem of finding outside areas 
where conditions are sufficiently comparable, the problem of 
language and the problem of developing groups or teams of 
specialists competent in the different subject fields with which 
fundamental education is concerned. 


Living in a World Community 


While there may be varying opinions as to the effectiveness 
of UNESCO’s fundamental education program, there can be 
little disagreement with the basic objectives. However, the 
Organization enters a much more sensitive area in its efforts 
to promote international understanding without derogating from 
national loyalty. This, as we have seen earlier, is a problem 
which has concerned many people for the last hundred and fifty 
years. How can education be diverted from militant nationalism 
to an emphasis on national culture as an essential part of world 
culture? How, in short, can nationalism be presented as an 
integral element of internationalism? 


Some people may see in education for world citizenship 
a conflict with national citizenship. This need not be so. In fact, 
it would be well to define straightaway what is meant by 
world citizenship. It is generally used to mean the possession 
of international understanding and goodwill toward the peoples 
of other nations and the willingness to cooperate in schemes 
for the improvement of conditions of peoples in other countries. 
It does not mean education to become a citizen of a world 
government which does not exist. 


UNESCO originally referred to this form of education as 
“education for international understanding,” though in the 
1952 program the term “education for world citizenship” was 
used. Since some people took this term to imply direct legal 
or political allegiance to some sovereign power other than that 
of the existing states, and felt that UNESCO was trying to 
impose a uniform system of education on member states which 
would encourage peoples to abandon their national loyalties, the 
title was changed in the 1953/54 program to “education for 
living in a world community.” The program is designed to 
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1. Make it clear that unless steps are taken to educate mankind 
for the world community, it will be impossible to create an inter- 
national society conceived in the spirit of the Charter of the 
United Nations. : 


2. Make clear that States, whatever their difference of creeds 
and ways of life, have both a duty to co-operate in international 
organizations and an interest in so doing. 


3. Make clear that civilization results from the contributions of 
many nations and that all nations depend very much on each other. 


4. Make clear the underlying reasons which account for the 
varying ways of life of different peoples both past and present, 
their traditions, their characteristics, their problems and the ways 
in which they have been resolved. 


5. Make clear that throughout the ages, moral, intellectual and 
technical progress has gradually grown to constitute a common 
heritage for all mankind. Although the world is still divided by 
conflicting political interests and tensions, the inter-dependence 
of peoples becomes daily more evident on every side. A world 
international organization is necessary and it is now also possible. 


6. Make clear that the engagements freely entered into by the 
Member States of international organizations have force only in 
so far as they are actively and effectively supported by those 
peoples. 

7. Arouse in the minds, particularly of young people, a sense of 
responsibility to this community and to peace. 


8. Encourage the development of healthy social attitudes in 
children so as to lay the foundations of improved international 
understanding and co-operation.*? 


One of the fundamental approaches to this problem is 
obviously through the textbooks and working materials which 
have a considerable influence on the development of a child’s 
outlook. In the past, efforts at textbook reform have been 
carried on by private organizations or by governments on a 
bilateral basis. For example, in 1933 the Argentine Republic 
and Brazil agreed to delete from their textbooks “all passages 
likely to arouse hostility in youthful minds against any American 
nation.” A similar agreement was concluded at the Seventh 
International Conference of American States in 1933. Clauses 


47 Ibid., pp. 211-12. 
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about textbooks were also included in the conventions between 
Sweden and Czechoslovakia (1936), Estonia and Finland 
(1937), Poland and Finland (1938), Argentina and Uruguay 
(1938), Germany and Italy (1938), Chile and Uruguay 
(1943) .* 


UNESCO has given a considerable stimulus to voluntary 
arrangements between different countries for textbook revision, 
by the organization of seminars. For example, after a seminar 
in Brussels in 1950, a number of bilateral committees were set 
up by professional groups and national commissions to improve 
history textbooks by bilateral consultations. Other seminars have 
dealt with the improvement of syllabi in schools and of methods 
of teaching. Part of the value of these seminars is that they 
bring together educationalists from different parts of the world 
to exchange their views, not with any idea of imposing any one 
system of education throughout the world, but to enable each 
participant to take, from the whole field of ideas put forward, 
whatever is necessary for his particular system of education. 


As a result of a decision of the General Conference in 
1952, an Expert Committee composed of fourteen individuals 
from as many countries was set up to determine “what Unesco 
may reasonably be expected to do in the field of education for 
living in a world community” *” in the light of the experience 
acquired to date. ‘The Cornmittee held its first meeting in Paris 
in 1953 and submitted some preliminary recommendations. 
What the outcome will be is not yet clear but it is hoped that 
the result of this initiative will be improvements both in ap- 
proach and methods by UNESCO to this very difficult task. 


48 An account of these efforts and the work of private professional groups 
in forming voluntary bila eral agreements for textbook improvement are 
given in J. A. Lauwerys, History Textbooks and International Understanding 
(Paris, Unesco, 1953) . See also Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
History Teaching and School Textbooks in Relation to International Under- 
standing, Library Reading List No. 29 (Washington, 1931). 

49 UNESCO, Report of the Expert Committee to Study the Principles and 
Methods of Education for Living in a World Community, 20 Novembe1 
1953, p. 4. 
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Culture 


N WHAT IS BROADLY TERMED THE CULTURAL FIELD, 
UNESCO is faced with a formidable array of subjects. 
In the words of its first Director General, ““We have to think 
about music and painting, about history and classical studies, 
about language and architecture, about theatre and ballet, about 
libraries and museums and art galleries and zoos, about the 
history of art and the world’s different cultures, about creative 
writing, and about philosophy.” © 


As a compass to guide it through this proliferation of di- 
versified fields, UNESCO has defined its objective as a 


double mission. . . . The Organization promotes cultural inter- 
change, in order to develop in all peoples awareness of the solidarity 
of mankind and to inculcate in them respect for one another’s 
culture. Unesco thus recognizes the universal quality in culture 
and the diversity of contributions, characteristic of their own 
genius, that all peoples have made, and are still making, to this 
world-wide heritage. . . . As our Constitution says explicitly, how- 
ever, it is also a “sacred duty” to help in the diffusion of culture. 
That means that Unesco does not only encourage interchange 
between the élite in the different countries, but also calls upon 
them to co-operate in raising the standard of culture of the 
ordinary people.®! 


This “mission” has found expression in two general ap- 
proaches: one, the protection, preservation and encouragement 
of the artist and his work; two, the promotion of cultural inter- 
change. The development of these approaches within the almost 

50 UNESCO General Conference, First Session, Second Plenary Meeting, 
20 November 1946, p. 21. 
51 UNESCO General Conference, Fourth Session, Report of the Director- 


General on the Activities of the Organization in 1949 (Doc. 4C/3, 15 August 
1949) , Part Il, p. 37. 
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limitless confines described above obviously contains many pit- 
falls. Not unnaturally UNESCO has not always kept its focus 
sharp, nor always assayed its projects against precise criteria. 
It is all too easy to dissipate energies unless the limitations of 
an intergovernmental organization and of its budget are con- 
stantly born in mind. Furthermore, priorities will vary with the 
needs and potentialities of any given moment in history, and 
thus the element of timing is of key importance. 


The World’s Inheritance 


Article I of UNESCO’s Constitution provides that the 
Organization shall 


maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge by assuring the 
conservation and protection of the world’s inheritance of books, 
works of art and monuments of history and science, and recom- 
mending to the nations concerned the necessary international 


conventions . . 


UNESCO ’s activities with regard to the preservation of 
the heritage of the past has included both direct technical 
assistance to member states and efforts to establish, by inter- 
national agreement, certain safeguards particularly in time 


of war. 

In the field of technical assistance, for example, UNESCO 
has advised the Austrian government on the restoration of a 
number of old paintings, helped Yugoslavia restore some famous 
murals and frescos, and advised Syria and Lebanon in their 
efforts to restore ancient monuments and archaeological sites. 
The first technical mission was that sent to Cuzco, Peru after 
the 1950 earthquake. The mission, composed of a professor of 
the history of art, an architect and specialist on restoration, and 
an architect and archaeologist, spent three months in the field 
and submitted a detailed report on the restoration and enhance- 
ment of the historic monuments as part of the general plan for 


rebuilding the town. 
Throughout history wars have taken devastating toll of 
historic monuments. During the second world war the declara- 
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tion of “open cities” represented an effort to avoid needless 
destruction. UNESCO has tried to refine this principle and 
set up agreed procedures through a convention designed to 
preserve cultural property in the event of an armed conflict. 


In addition to the general protection to be accorded to all cultural 
property brought to the attention of the civil and military authori- 
ties, special protection would be given to certain monuments of 
exceptional interest, to a limited number of refuges in which 
precious objects would be sheltered, and to the transport of such 
objects. In order to ensure such protection, provision is made for 
the establishment of special civil and military services and inter- 
national organs of control. An international register of cultural 
property under special protection would be maintained by Unesco, 
which might also be called upon by the States parties to the 
convention to give technical assistance in organizing the protection 
of their cultural property and, in certain cases, to play a part in 
the work of the international organs of control.5? 


Such activities as these are concerned merely with the past. 
However, “the cultural heritage of mankind does not consist 
simply of monuments, works of art, intellectual works, discoveries 
and inventions accumulated during past centuries; it is con- 
stantly being enriched by new works of writers, artists, and 
scientists.” ** 


The task assigned to UNESCO in this field is, therefore, 
not limited to the preservation of the heritage of the past but 
extends to the protection of new works and their authors. 


Before we consider how this can be achieved, it would be 
pertinent to consider the particular problems of the creative 
artist today and the special difficulties in the way of furthering 
the “arts” by governmental sponsorship. 


The fact is that in a technological age, with the whole 
world crying out for science and material benefits produced by 
research and technology, the creative artist finds himself in a 
vulnerable position. In the great periods of artistic creation — 


52 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . April 1951 to July 


1952, op. cit., p. 159. 
53 Ibid., p. 154. 
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such as the Golden Age in Greece, the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance — the artist was not only accepted by his con- 
temporaries, but his works were actually a vital part of the 
lives of the ordinary people. With the great psychological change 
brought about by the reorientation of the creative mind in the 
nineteenth century toward an examination of the physical world 
(as distinct from the world of the imagination or of the soul), 
the artist finds himself today surrounded by a society craving 
for machines and the products of machines; his creations no 
longer hold the same central position. This rejection of the 
artist by the mass of society has had the effect of pushing the 
artist into an inner world of his own, from which he often 
produces creations which have no bearing on the outside world. 


This feeling of rejection was clearly manifest in a criticism 
launched at UNESCO by Benedette Croce, the Italian philos- 
opher, who said in 1950 that one of its major defects was due 
to the “many naturalists, physicists and mathematicians who 
have been called honoris causa to belong to it” for those who 
cultivate these sciences, “with a few rare exceptions, are in- 
sensitive to the problems of the moral world and tend to treat 
them with dispatch, using the same methods as they use in the 
physical and natural sciences.” ™* 

The fact that, at least in the western world, the artist is 
no longer fully integrated into the society in which he lives but 
is forced into opposition to it is partly responsible for the dif- 
ficulty governments have experienced in producing a really 
satisfactory program in the field of the arts. Another reason is 
inherent in the very nature of the artist. Creative artists are 
individualists, and their very individuality often creates an 
attitude of “agin the government.” To get artists and writers 
together in any one country is often difficult, and to ask them 
to work together on an international plane is even more so. 
However, in many phases of the cultural field, voluntary asso- 
ciations of individuals with common interests have been in 
existence for many years. UNESCO, therefore, has devoted 
much energy and substantial funds — half a million dollars in 


54 The Manchester Guardian, 19 July 1950. 
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1952 — to strengthening such associations and to creating new 
ones. Through these organizations UNESCO hopes not only to 
promote interest in the various arts and sciences but to secure 
for writers and artists greater recognition in the society in which 
they live. UNESCO has relied heavily on various international 
professional associations as agencies for “co-ordinating the work 
of specialists . . . and contributing to the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge and the development and wider 
use of satisfactory methods.” © 


Four such associations have played important parts in their 
respective fields — the International Council for Philosophy 
and Humanistic Studies, the International Theatre Institute, 
the International Music Council, and the International Council 
of Museums. These Councils hold conferences, issue publications 
and carry on a number of other activities designed to stimulate 
interest and improve education in their respective fields. The 
International Theatre Institute established in 1947, for example, 
now has thirty national theater centers and also arranges for 
the exchange of young theater people. An annual International 
Theatre Week is celebrated every March to familiarize partici- 
pating countries with the works of foreign playwrights. 


However, UNESCO’s most significant contribution to 
writers and artists, by way of direct assistance, has been in the 
preparation of a draft Universal Copyright Convention, de- 
signed to provide protection throughout the world to authors 
and other copyright proprietors of literary, scientific and artistic 
works, including writings, musical and dramatic works, films, 
paintings and sculpture. At an international ‘erence held in 
Geneva in September 1952, the Universal Cop) ight Convention 
was signed by 35 countries, and will come into effect after 
ratification by twelve. There are some multilateral copyright 
conventions already in effect, but none are world wide in scope. 
The fundamental aim of the present draft convention is to 
ensure for foreign authors the same protection and treatment 
that each country accords to its own authors. 


55 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . April 1950 to March 
1951, op. cit., p. 68. 
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While such practical approaches to the position of the 
creative artist in contemporary society and the difficulties he 
encounters in the exercise of his art appear to be well within 
the competence of an intergovernmental agency, efforts to en- 
gage in more abstract and philosophic approaches are perhaps 
questionable. This is a problem that needs first to be solved or 
at least examined on the national level. UNESCO has, however, 
already carried out a survey on this question, and, on the basis 
of the conclusions reached, an international conference of artists 
was convened in 1952 to study the practical conditions required 
to insure the freedom of the artist. 


Cultural Interchange 


Cultural interchange is implicit in most of UNESCO’s 
activities. The international conferences, congresses, and meet- 
ings held under the aegis of, or in cooperation with UNESCO, 
which bring together: specialists from all over the world, are 
important means of promoting “mutual understanding of the 
cultural tendencies and achievements of different peoples.” © 
The book coupon scheme discussed above is another channel 
for improving intercultural understanding. 


UNESCO’s program also provides for a more direct par- 
ticipation in this dissemination of culture. This sometimes takes 
the form of sponsoring traveling art exhibits and similar 
activities. More often, however, it assumes the less ambitious 
form of encouraging the production and dissemination of repro- 
ductions both in the field of art and of music. Thus UNESCO 
has produced a number of catalogues in order to supply the 
public with information about the best reproductions of works 
of art — photographs, colored plates, art films, and musical 
recordings. UNESCO has also collected an exhibition of color 
reproductions of modern paintings which toured many European 
and Latin American countries as well as British colonial pos- 
sessions in Africa and the Far East. This exhibition proved to 
be so successful that several sets of the reproductions were 
purchased by governments or organizations in various countries. 


56 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the 
Organization in 1947 (Doc. 2C/4, 20 September 1947), p. 13. 
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One of the most ambitious parts of UNESCO’s inter- 
cultural program has been concerned with the translation into 
the most widely used languages of great books representative of 
the genius of different people. In 1948 the secretariat of 
UNESCO, with the assistance of a group of experts, drew up 
a world plan for the translation of classics. As this represented 
such a gigantic task, the experts recommended that the project 
proceed in stages, concentrating in succession on the various 
linguistic and cultural divisions of the world. To provide for 
the translation into Arabic of certain literary masterpieces and 
the translation of Arabic classics into other widely spoken 
languages, a joint revolving fund was established, as a result 
of an agreement with the Lebanese government. The project has 
since been expanded to include the literature of Persia and of 
certain Latin American countries. 


Although, from the point of view of cultural exchange and 
international understanding, there can be no question as to 
the value of this project, it is an exceedingly difficult one to 
execute. Not only does the selection of the books to be translated 
and of translators fitted to undertake this work entail lengthy 
consultations, but the actual execution of the translations takes 
a long time. There are protracted and difficult negotiations 
with publishers who are often reluctant to bear the expense 
and risk of bringing out publications of high literary value, 
often costly to produce and uncertain to sell well. 


A program of translation of the great literature of a certain 
region, for example the literature of Latin America, entails 
negotiations with a number of different states, and this is one 
of the instances where bilateral agreements between UNESCO 
and a particular government have not proved to be the most 
successful method. Apart from the lengthy negotiations involved 
and the drafting of separate contracts containing financial 
commitments, this system precludes the drawing up of a general 
program covering the literature of an entire region. A more 
satisfactory method might be to cooperate with appropriate 
regional organizations such as the Organization of American 
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States and place upon them responsibility for selection and 
negotiations. 


A more conventional approach to the question of cultural 
interchange has been, as in other phases of its work, UNESCO’s 
efforts to bring into being various international agreements. An 
agreement on the importation of educational, scientific and 
cultural materials entered into force in May 1952. Although 
its effectiveness is still limited as only seventeen governments 
have ratified, not including the United States, it has been hailed 
as a notable achievement, particularly at a time “when govern- 
ments have been confronting grave economic problems which 
have obliged them to maintain, and in many cases to intensify, 
restrictions on international trade.” °* The agreement applies 
to five major categories of materials: books, publications and 
documents; works of art and collectors’ pieces; visual and 
auditory materials; scientific instruments and apparatus; and 
articles for the blind. The contracting states undertake to 
eliminate customs duties and some of the other charges applic- 
able to such items, and to make available foreign currency for 
the purchase of certain categories of materials. 


Another agreement which has not yet come into force is 
designed to facilitate the international circulation of visual and 
auditory materials of an educational, scientific and cultural 
character. This agreement applies to films, filmstrips, sound 
recordings and other auditory and visual materials. While more 
limited in scope than the agreement previously mentioned, it 
grants wider tariff and trade privileges to the items covered. 


A third draft agreement was inspired by the experience of 
the Brussels Treaty Organization with its cultural identity card 
scheme. The aim of the latter is to encourage travel and 
residence abroad for selected teachers, research workers, artists, 
scientists, advanced and technical students and national youth 
leaders, who wish to visit the Brussels Treaty countries to im- 
prove their professional knowledge or for research work. On 


57 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . April 1951 to July 
1952, op. cit., p. 183. 
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1 September 1949, the Permanent Commission of the Brussels 
Treaty Organization approved this scheme and the first cards 
were issued in July 1950. A handbook, issued with the card, 
outlined the advantages and facilities offered in each country 
to holders of the card. In 1951 the Brussels Treaty Cultural 
Committee considered the question of extending the cultural 
identity card scheme to the member states of the Council of 
Europe on the understanding, of course, that any country join- 
ing the scheme must first agree to the reciprocal granting of 
the rights conferred. This was agreed upon and went into 
operation in July 1952. At the time of writing Italy, Norway, 
the Saar, Turkey and Sweden have joined the scheme, and 
it is expected that the other countries will join in the near 
future. 


With this cultural identity scheme in mind, UNESCO in 
1953 took steps to draft a general International Instrument for 
the Removal of Obstacles to the Movement of Persons Traveling 
for Educational, Scientific or Cultural Purposes.®* The list of 
special facilities which would be granted to beneficiaries under 
the convention include (1) reduction of visa charges, (2) easing 
of formalities for the transfer of currency and reduction of 
travel costs, (3) provision of low cost accommodation in uni- 
versity centers, (4) arrangements for the retention of profes- 
sional rights, (5) free entry to museums and public libraries, 
(6) reduction of tuition fees at universities, and (7) provision 
of more scholarships and fellowships in all branches of study. 


This proposal has so far met with a rather cool reception. 
The Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States 
have all declared that the project was premature and too wide 
in scope. This is not surprising in view of the fact that, taking 
as its model a fairly modest scheme operating among a group 
of relatively homogeneous countries closely linked by political 
and cultural ties, UNESCO has attempted to elaborate a far 
more ambitious global plan. it would have been wiser first to 
allow the Brussels Treaty Scheme to acquire firm roots and to 


58 UNESCO Doc. UNESCO/MC/18, 12 October 1953, p. 42. 
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develop a body of experience from which lessons could be 
drawn before engaging in a new project. It also seems probable 
that any extension, at least for the time being, should take the 
form of encouraging similar developments in other regions. 
Ultimately UNESCO could then hope to link these regional 
arrangements together as it did, for example, in the case of 
the copyright agreement. 


Scientific and Cultural History of Mankind 


In an effort to “demonstrate the interdependence of nations 
and cultures and of their respective contributions to the common 
heritage of mankind” ®® UNESCO has engaged in a major 
enterprise. This is a scientific and cultural history of mankind 
which will appear in five or six volumes intended for specialists 
and public libraries and a condensed version in one volume 
intended for the general public and for teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools. A fifteen-member international com- 
mission has been entrusted with full responsibility in the name 
of UNESCO for the preparation and execution of the work, 
and the commission has in turn entrusted the coordination of 
the preparation of the volumes to a five-member editorial com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Dr. Ralph Turner of the 
United States. 


Many precautions have been taken to ensure that no cul- 
tural group will be left in ignorance of this project, and, before 
the publication of the work, each individual contribution will 
be submitted for the examination and criticism of specialists 
through a quarterly review, “World History.” Despite all the 
efforts to establish a firm international basis, the task is almost 
a superhuman one. Even in a single country it is almost im- 
possible to select an individual who will be accepted as truly 
representative and in a project such as this heavy responsibility 
inevitably falls on one man from one country to reflect a uni- 
versal viewpoint. If the history is not to be a patchwork of 
disparate views but a coherent whole, the editorial role of the 


59 See UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . April 1951 to July 
1952, op. cit., p. 219. 
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chairman must leave an unmistakable imprint. While it is doubt- 
ful whether UNESCO can wholly achieve its high aim, the 
result will certainly be of interest and may well stimulate other 
individual and collective efforts to come closer to a common 
view and appreciation of the world heritage. 
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Science 


HOULD SCIENCE BE INCLUDED IN THE SAME intergov- 

ernmental organization which deals with education 
and culture? While many scientists considered it a great triumph 
to have inserted the S in UNESCO, there are others who would 
have preferred a separate specialized agency of the United 
Nations to deal with scientific research and scientific matters 
generally. 

Science is a very specialized branch of human activity and 
for that reason alone there are advantages to its inclusion in 
the same organization with education and culture. In an age 
where scientific research plays such a vital part in all aspects 
of our lives, the sooner it is accepted and understood by the 
non-scientists the better. Segregation can only widen the gulf 
between the scientists and the humanists. 

Furthermore, there are many projects where science must 
go hand in hand with education and where the stimulation of 
scientific research should go hand in hand with an investigation 
of social phenomena. For example, UNESCO’s efforts to im- 
prove science teaching in primary and secondary schools form 
part both of the regular program and of the technical assistance 
program and entail close cooperation between the Department 
of Natural Sciences and the Education Department. The 
Department of Natural Sciences and the Department of Social 
Science also work closely together in connection with such 
projects as the investigation of the human and social reper- 
cussions of the great changes brought about by technological 
advances. 

On the other hand, there are administrative difficulties 
when scientists are supervised by non-scientists; not only do 
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scientists complain of the time wasted in explaining projects to 
their non-scientific administrators and colleagues, but there is 
always the possibility of a struggle for available funds between 
the various disciplines and the likelihood of science losing the 
battle if the importance of scientific projects is not fully 
understood by those in control of the budget. 


Government and Science 


Since the first world war governments have tended to play 
an ever increasing role in the financing and, ipso facto, control 
of the scientific activities of their countries. This has come 
about chiefly because the rapid advances in applied science and 
technology necessitate expensive equipment and the employ- 
ment of teams of research workers. Formerly individual scien- 
tists worked alone on problems of fundamental research. Many 
countries today have their own governmental research labor- 
atories, and government-sponsored research in universities and 
other institutions is common. This increasing interest in and 
support of science by governments, while it produces problems 
involving the freedom of scientists and of research which are 
outside the scope of this article, render the assessment of the 
role of an intergovernmental organization in the scientific field 
somewhat easier than the assessment of its role in the cultural 
field. 


International Collaboration 


There is nothing new in the idea of international collabora- 
tion in the scientific field. The universal nature of science — 
physics is physics the world over — has enabled scientists of 
all nations, from the earliest times, to meet and understand 
each other’s work across the boundaries of language. There are 
indeed a certain number of research activities such as astronomy, 
oceanography, certain aspects of geology and geophysics, which 
can only be satisfactorily carried out on an international scale. 
In fields such as medicine and public health, concerted efforts 
by the scientists of many countries frequently yield important 
results. 
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Numerous attempts have been made in the past to co- 
ordinate scientific research carried on in different countries by 
the exchange of publications and information, exchanges of 
scientific workers, periodic research conferences and _inter- 
national congresses, or by the establishment of scientific unions, 
which group together specialists in one branch of study. 

The International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation 
initiated activities along the above lines in the period between 
the two wars, and with the formation of UNESCO the United 
Nations, at the request of the French delegation, organized an 
enquiry into the question of the establishment of United Nations 
Research Laboratories to amplify existing scientific collabora- 
tion. The report published in 1948 was, on the whole, favorable 
to the principle of setting up international research laboratories, 
and in view of the controversy which this question has always 
aroused, it may be interesting to examine some of the major 
views expressed by competent authorities.” 

Some favored an international research establishment which 
could serve to advance research activity in nearly all branches 
of science, while others felt its purpose should be to maintain 
and develop important branches of scientific research which 
scientists, for one reason or another, were inclined to neglect 
at the time. A number of individuals stressed the valuable 
function that United Nations laboratories might perform by 
conducting research on problems that can only be developed 
rationally on an international level, or by investigating certain 
problems which must be studied outside the accepted confines 
of any given state. Arctic, Antarctic and oceanic studies fall 
in this class, and were accordingly suggested as areas for inter- 
nationally organized research. 

An urgent need was felt by many scientists for international 
standards and units of measurement which would enable special- 
ists of different countries and schools to understand each other 
with precision when they discuss their ideas and experiments 
and compare their results. A large number of people indicated 


60 See United Nations en of Social Affairs, The Question of 
Establishing United Nations Research Laboratories (Lake Success, 1948) . 
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that international research should concern itself with fields that 
are of immediate and vital concern to all nations, or to the 
majority of nations, such as agricultural science, medicine and 
public health. 


Those who opposed the idea were, for the most part, con- 
cerned about the expense involved and the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate scientific personnel essential for efficiency. Some feared 
that a new international center would draw off valuable per- 
sonnel from national institutions and thus retard national scien- 
tific development, particularly in the smaller nations. In August 
1949 a Committee of Experts, convened jointly by the United 
Nations and UNESCO, met and indicated those areas in which 
they felt international cooperation to be the most desirable. 
Those receiving highest priority were: (1) Computation; (2) 
Brain Research; (3) Social Sciences; (4) Astronomy; (5) 
Chemistry of Living Matter; (6) Meteorology; and (7) Arid 
Zone Research. 

Despite the fair degree of interest expressed in the general 
idea of international collaboration, UNESCO’s two efforts in 
this direction did not meet with success. Although a proposal 
to establish an International Computation Centre was approved 
at the 1951 General Conference, very few governments sub- 
sequently ratified the agreement. An attempt to establish an 
international institute in the Hylean Amazon also met with 
failure. It would appear that there are certain practical dif- 
ficulties in the realization of schemes for international laboratories 
on a global scale which have not been fully appreciated. Gov- 
ernments will wholeheartedly enter into such schemes only if 
they can anticipate some tangible benefits. These may be a 
saving in scientific manpower or in finance and resources, a 
speeding-up of the work or the promise of results of profound 
significance. Furthermore, the research must be such that it 
can be more satisfactorily conducted in an international labor- 
atory than in a national institute. Such conditions are more 
likely to be fulfilled by a group of nations joined together on a 
regional rather than a global basis. Reconciling the vastly dif- 
ferent needs of industrial and underdeveloped countries or of 
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arctic and tropical regions or of humid and arid zones is not 
easy. 


Regional Research 


Regional research schemes may be undertaken by groups 
of nations which have some political tie, a common environ- 
ment, or are in geographic proximity or possibly represent a 
combination of these. UNESCO has achieved its greatest suc- 
cesses in the regional sphere.*’ The establishment of a European 
Centre for Nuclear Research has demonstrated that this type 
of institution meets a specific need and it is likely that from 


now on the establishment of new institutions will follow similaz : 


lines. In fact, the General Conference of UNESCO at its 
Seventh Session in December 1952 decided that consideration 
should be given to the creation of an institute for oceanographic 
research in the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 


The test for any such project is whether the subject chosen 
is of vital interest to the countries of the region concerned. Suc- 
cessful implementation requires that the governments respond, 
not only in giving moral support to the project when it is pro- 
posed but in giving full financial support in order to launch and 
maintain the institution. The role of UNESCO is to start the 
project, organize the preliminary documentation research where 
necessary and call the various governments together. Once the 
project is under way, the agreements are signed and ratified and 
the institution is in process of formation or actually in existence, 


UNESCO can and should withdraw. 


It is not always necessary to set up a new establishment in 
order to effect international collaboration on a research project. 
UNESCO’s work in connection with the deserts of the world 
is an excellent example of a new approach to an environmental 
problem. UNESCO has appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Arid Zone Research, charged with the task of coordinating 
existing information and of formulating the precise problems to 


61 For further details, see Alexander King, “International Scientific Co- 
operation — Its Possibilities and Limitations,” Impact, Vol. IV, No. 4 
(Winter 1953), p. 189. 
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be investigated.** The program is designed to stimulate an 
awareness in all countries of the arid zone problem, to foster 
and assist research directed to its solution and to improve the 
diffusion of the results of research. Under this program a scheme 
of associated research centers has been established, whereby re- 
search institutions now working on arid zone problems are con- 
sidered by the Committee and, in suitable cases, are recom- 
mended for inclusion in the program. The criteria which the 
Committee has adopted to guide it in evaluating research insti- 
tutions are the following: 

(a) The research institution should be suggested for con- 
sideration by the government of the country in which it is 
located ; 

(b) It should be actively engaged in research or develop- 
ment problems concerning arid and semi-arid areas; 

(c) It should be willing to accept visiting scientists and 
fellowship holders from other countries; 

(d) It should be willing to exchange personnel and infor- 
mation with other institutions carrying out related work; 

(e) It should be receptive to efforts to harmonize its activi- 
ties within a co-ordinated program of arid zone research. 


These criteria are listed in order to show how an inter- 
governmental organization can, by adopting suitable means, 
effectively mobilize existing national research institutes in the 
service of international collaboration. 


Another approach to the question of regional cooperation 
which has been adopted by UNESCO is represented by the 
Field Science Co-operation Offices which are maintained in 
South Asia at Delhi, South-East Asia at Jakarta with a Branch 
Office at Manila, the Middle East at Cairo and Latin America 
at Montevideo. They are staffed by two or three experts who 
travel extensively as liaison officers, bringing scientists into touch 
with each other and with the scientific' work being carried out 
in other countries. The Offices collect, exchange and disseminate 


62See James Swarbrick, “The Arid Zone — An International Task,” 


Impact, Vol. 1V, No. 4 (Winter 1953), p. 221. 
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scientific information between the regions and other countries 
and attempt to facilitate and develop on a regional basis co- 
ordination of the work of scientists and specialists. They have 
organized or assisted in the organization of a number of symposia 
to “consider problems of special importance to the scientific 
life and economic advancement of the countries in their par- 
ticular region” ** and have arranged for lecture tours by dis- 
tinguished foreign scientists who happen to be in the area. 
They have also played an important role in such projects as the 
Arid Zone Research. They are of especial benefit to those 
countries which are at the beginning of their scientific evolution, 
and where the teaching of science and the popularization of 
science are of first importance in arousing interest among the 
population. 

Cooperation with Non-Governmental Institutions 


There are a number of international non-governmental 
institutions whose governing bodies are composed of distinguished 
individuals from various countries and which derive their 
authority from the scientific qualifications of the participants. 
Examples of this type of international institution are the High 
Altitude Research Stations (Jungfraujoch), the Zoological Sta- 
tion of Naples and the Oceanographic Institute at Monaco. 
These institutions are all affiliated with the International Council 
of Scientific Unions, through which body they receive sub- 
ventions from UNESCO. This granting of subventions in sup- 
port of actual research carried out in non-governmental insti- 
tutions or in the form of travel and publication grants is an 
important part of UNESCO’s science program. There are, how- 
ever, certain conditions which must be fulfilled before such 
grants may be awarded. For example: the institution must be 
international in its structure and in the scope of its activities; 
it must be concerned primarily with matters falling within the 
competence of UNESCO; its aims and purposes must be in 
conformity with the general principles of the UNESCO Charter; 
and it must have a permanent directing body and systematic 


63 UNESCO, Report of the Director-General . . . April 1951 to July 
1952, op. cit., p. 58. 
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machinery for communicating with its membership in various 
countries. 


Aims in the Scientific Sphere 


The Working Party on the Future Programme and De- 
velopment of UNESCO, which met in December 1952, con- 
sidered the program in the natural sciences on the basis of the 
following criteria: 


(1) Promotion of international co-operation in basic re- 
search, 

(2) Utilization of science for improving the living con- 
ditions of mankind, especially in the under-developed re- 
gions of the world, and 


(3) Increasing knowledge and understanding of science in 
all countries in order to strengthen awareness of belonging 
to a world community. 


We have touched on most of the activities which fulfill the 
criteria mentioned in (1) and (2) and now come to the third 
criterion which is the most difficult of all. The activities designed 
to fulfill this last objective are those designed to improve science 
teaching and the dissemination among peoples of a knowledge 
of the scientific method and its application, and to help in 
creating a better understanding among the public of the relation 
between science and society. The importance of this aspect of 
UNESCO ’s work cannot be over-stressed. We live in a scientific 
age and we owe to the genius of the scientist almost everything 
we use in the material world. Every discovery, as well as every 
increase in knowledge, can be used for good or evil. The misuse 
of the scientist’s discoveries does not depend on the scientist 
himself. The whole world must understand the meaning and 
the significance of science if the fruits of scientific research are 
to be used for the benefit and not the destruction of mankind. 


64 UNESCO Doc. 7C/PRG/39, 10 December 1952. 
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Comments and Conclusions 


r EFORE CONCLUDING THIS ARTICLE IT WOULD BE WELL 


to consider some of the general criticisms which have 


been levelled at UNESCO during the seven years of its some- 
what turbulent existence. It is only to be expected that an 
organization of this nature should encounter clashes in ideologies, 
national sentiments and religions. The main criticisms with 
which we are here concerned fall into three categories: those 
connected with (1) ideals for which UNESCO stands, (2) the 
structure, and (3) the actual program. : 


Criticisms concerning ideologies: 


(1) that UNESCO is an organization advocating a political 
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(2) 


world government; 


that UNESCO is a western organization trying to 
impose its ideas on the Orient and does not take suf- 
ficient cognizance of the contribution to civilization 
made by the eastern countries; 


that UNESCO is atheistic and anti-religious; 


that UNESCO is communist; 

that the education programs of UNESCO are too 
radical and lay too much emphasis on the teaching 
of science and of international affairs; 

that, in the underdeveloped countries, UNESCO un- 
dermines the faith of peoples and supplies nothing in 
its stead. 








SS 





Criticisms of structure: 


(1) that UNESCO is run by government officials; 

(2) that UNESCO’s Executive Board is not representative; 
(3) that UNESCO is too centralized; 
( 


4) that there is overlapping of its activities with other 
specialized agencies. 


Criticisms of the program: 
(1) that the program is too vast; 
(2) that many of the projects are undigested; 


(3) that UNESCO has failed in its appeal to the peoples 
of the world; 


(4) that there are too many conferences and seminars, 
many of which result in no action; 


(5) that there are too many publications and that they are 
not directed to the right audiences. 


Some of the above criticisms appeared, among others, in 
the United States and were the subject of an enquiry by the 
United States delegation during the meeting of the General 
Conference in Paris in July 1953. The result was a statement 
signed by Mr. Dulles which was sent to the Fourth National 
Conference of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. Mr. Dulles reported that: 

1. The top officers in the Secretariat, both Americans and non- 


Americans, who are responsible for administration and pro- 
gram execution, are doing so with fidelity to UNESCO’s aims 
and purposes. 

2. The influences which predominate in the Organization derive 
from a full regard for the Human Rights and fundamental 
freedoms affirmed in the Charter of the United Nations. 


3. UNESCO does not advocate world government, or world 
citizenship in the political sense. The U. S. delegation found 
no official expression of the General Conference, The Executive 
Board, the Director General, or the Secretariat that gives the 
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slightest support to this charge. They found no fear on this 
point among the representatives of other governments who, 
on the contrary find it difficult to comprehend the American 
fear on this matter. 


4. The delegation reported that UNESCO does not attempt, 
directly or indirectly, to undermine national loyalties or to 
encourage the substitution of loyalty to and love for a supra- 
national authority for loyalty to and love for one’s own country, 
as has been alleged in some quarters. 


5. The delegates reaffirmed that the official bodies and the per- 
sonnel of UNESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO 
Constitution which prohibits UNESCO from interfering in 
matters within the domestic jurisdiction of Member States. 
UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the American school 
system. 


6. The delegation could find no evidence of atheism or anti- 
religious bias in any of UNESCO’s work. I am happy to report 
to you these observations of the delegation. 


The people of the United States do gain or can gain many valu- 
able benefits from their participation in UNESCO. The advance- 
ment by UNESCO of human welfare through education, science 
and culture promotes international understanding which con- 
tributes to peace. 


While this statement exonerates UNESCO from much of 
the criticism which has occurred in the United States, the report 
of the delegation does point out two major weaknesses: 


(1) Throughout the world there is a definite lack of understanding 
of UNESCO’s aims, purposes, and activities. Without such under- 
standing UNESCO cannot secure the necessary public and govern- 
mental support for its operation. One reason for this lack of 
understanding is the failure of the mass media in the member 
states to interpret UNESCO’s work and to point out ways in 
which member states can share in these efforts. A pressing require- 
ment today is the development of a more effective program in 
this direction . . . 


(2) An important weakness in UNESCO lies in the absence of 
properly organized or functioning national commissions in most 


65 An Appraisal of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, by the Delegation of the United States to the Second Extra- 
ordinary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO (Department of 
State Publication 5209, October 1953) . 
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of the member states. Of 65 countries supporting UNESCO, only 
13 (including the United States) have national commissions that 
represent to a goodly extent the various educational, scientific, 
and cultural interests of the country . . .® 


These two weaknesses, combined with the diffuseness of the 
program, are responsible for most of UNESCO’s troubles. There 
is a trend toward a reduction in the number of projects and 
a more astute assessment of the objectives, but there is still room 
for improvement. Professor Dunn has suggested that the fol- 
lowing questions should be asked about each project in the 
program: 

(1) Does it directly serve to advance the restoration of a free 
world in which men can exercise free choice? 


(2) Is the project clearly aimed at a receptive audience and does 
it have any real chance in terms of our present knowledge of 
bringing about a desired modification of attitude or of behavior? 


(3) Is it essential to the maintenance of those conditions which 
make for harmonious relations in a liberated society? 


(4) Does it aid in developing common concepts and methods of 
thinking which help to discover the basis for consensus among 
nations? 


(5) Is the project one which can be done better by UNESCO 
than by some other agency? * 


If a searching examination were made of the various activ- 
ities in the light of questions such as these, the effectiveness of 
UNESCO might be substantially increased. Nevertheless, though 
there have been outright failures, fumbling and groping and 
though much of what has been done lies in the realm of in- 
tangibles which at least for the present cannot be evaluated, 
there have also been marked successes. If future activities can 
be developed more on a regional basis within the cover of 
projects of universal interest, and if a little wisdom of the Orient 
can be mingled with the philosophy of the West, even greater 
successes may be expected in the future. 


66 Jbid., p. 12. 
87 Op. cit., p. 108. 
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